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of wild roses, mountain daisies and other delicate flowers, and 
chamois skin would make an agreeable background for a land- 
scape. 

MINOLA HARDY. In the foregoing reply to another cor- 
respondent you have had, to a certain extent, a reply to your 
own inquiries concerning wall decorations. But in regard to 
wall pockets. In a late issue of the Bkcorator asd Furnisher 

directions were given for the 
making of a wall pocket of the 
braided straw matting which 
comes around tea chests from 
China, This pocket was made 
of a square of the matting, 
with three of the corners 
doubled to the center, the 
fourth left standing, from which 
the pocket is hung ; the finish 
is a manilla rope around the 
edge, and the pocket is painted 
in wlver relieved with a floral 
design. Since then we have 
been shown wall pockets with 
the back formed of a circular 
piece of the matting about six- 
teen inches in diameter, and 
the pocket attached of crescent 
shape filling somewhat less than 
half the depth of the back 
piece. Of pockets in illustra- 
tion, one shows a grounding of 
copper paint shading up to 
pale electric blue, with loose 
clusters of pansies painted on 
both the pocket and back- 
piece, the trimming being quilt- 
ing of blue satin ribbon an 
inch in width on the edges, 
and bows of blue and copper 
colored ribbons at the tips of 
the crescent. A second pocket 
of dark old gold, shading up to 
pale greenish gold, has mats of 
pink moss rose buds and heliotrope as relief, and finish of a 
manilla rope, with bouquet bows of ribbons in gold color, pink 
and violet at the tips of the crescent. These pockets are handy 
for holding unanswered letters, and clippings of newspapers held 
in reserve for more careful preservation. 

MRS. G. M. MASON. There has been truly a surfeit of 
the cheap gilded wall papers. For your spare bedroom we 






SHINGLES. 



By Samuel Cabot. 




Draped Easel.— The wooden easel 
is covered with either striped plush or 
antique 6ilk ; it is artistically draped 
with plush,' lined with silk, and caught 
up with gold or chenille cord. 




Cupboard TABLE-Made at the Technical School of Zakopane in Austrian Galicia. 

incline to favor plain ingrain paper, and we would recommend 
pale old rose as the color. Should our taste in the matter be 
carried out: let there be no frieze, but run at the top plain 
gilt moulding about two inches wide. If you prefer a frieze, 
let it be a set design of old rose; or if any other color is 
desirable for relief, try to secure a frieze of flourished design 
in which blue is not too plentifully introduced. You will find 
it much easier to hang plain paper than figured paper, and 
there is more saving in it ; although you must be very careful 
if you find piecing necessary. You can easily get carpeting 
to match the colors suggested. 




HE shingle, like the Republican form of govern- 
ment, the telegraph, the telephone, the wooden 
nutmeg, and the shoe peg oats, is essentially an 
American invention. 

Doubtless Greece and Rome did try their 

hands at Republics, and very probably some 

early Europeans may have used some thin 

shivers of wood for keeping out the rain, but 

it has been reserved for Uncle Sam to bring 

this excellent article to its present perfection, and to cover square 

acres and indeed many square miles of the earth's surface with 

shingles of all shapes and tints. 

Did it ever occur to you what an admirable device the shingle 
is for keeping out^ both cold and rain ? Note how three or even 
four air spaces come between the boarding and the weather. It 
is almost exactly like the device of the feathers of a duck, than 
which no more perfect water and cold-proof material can be con- 
ceived. It appears beyond a question that shingling is at least 
fifty per cent, warmer than any other method of using wood, 
and the artistic effect is far more beautiful. 

And now Uncle Sam, or rather Cousin Sam, for it is still 
"good old colony times," stands with legs apart and a wheat 
straw in his mouth, looking with satisfaction at the dignified 
mansion he has just built. And what is there to-day more 
attractive than some of those old houses, built between 
1700 and 1800, and wholly of shingle. In Bermuda, Mark Twain 
says, the inhabitants shingle their houses, shingle them up one 
side, "shangle" across the top and "shongle" down the other 
side. 

There is, however, nothing truer than the statement that 
paint marks the advance of civilization. This is felt by our 
venerable progenitor as he looks over his shingled mansion. He 
wants some color in addition to the cool gray of the weathered 
shingle. He "reckons he will kinder slick up the trimmin's and 
the barn door with some of that there oxide of iron red." The 
iron oxide is bought, mixed with linseed oil, without lead, and 
the result is that you 
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can see that color in some cases to-day. 
reason of that permanency is that the material 
is essentially a stain, not a paint. Apply a red 
by fuming copperas with oil alone, and I defy 
anyone to equal it in permanency by any modern tinted lead. 

But now, time goes on, Uncle Sam has attained his inde- 
pendence, has sent Brother Jonathan to college and to Europe 
to complete his education. His daughters play the piano and 
begin to despise the cabinet organ ; his son Jonathan tells him 
that in "Paree" all the houses have French roofs. The old man 
reluctantly started to rebuild in order to have a French roof. 
Of course he sticks to his shingles, he is too sensible to drop 
them, but he is prevailed on by the youthful Jonathan to paint 
them to represent tiles. It is, say, the year 1850, and that Satanic 
invention, the jig saw, has already been perpetrated. The result 
is that the new house is a terrible jig-saw gothic structure, with 
a French roof. It is plastered thick with paint on the fantasti- 
cally cut shingles. 




Wood Mantel, Designed by Walter Thompson, Boston. 
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